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ed for Utah, and an army ordered to the Territory to 
assist them in maintaining the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Drummond Not Alone. ‘The Administration at 
Washington had not acted solely upon the sensational 
story told by Judge Drummond. In October, 1856, 
W. M. F. Magraw, at Independence, Missouri, had 
written to the President of the United States, James 
Buchanan, representit 


t there was “left no ves- 
tige of law and order” in Utah :* and Associate Justice 
George P. Stiles, who had a disagreement with a 
aumber of local attorneys, whom he accused of threat- 
ening his court, had gone to Wasl 
and made an a 


igton early 
davit that gave color 
Drummond's charges.? 


to some of 
The Government also had 
ude by Judge Brocchus and 
s colleagues in 1851, stating that they had been com- 
pelled to leave Utah on account of “the lawless acts 
and seditious tendencies” « j 
dents. 


1 its archives a report 1 
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thirty-five miles, but the country crossed was a frozen 
desert, swept by the bitter blasts of 


i ovember. Snow, 
steet and hail fell almost continuously, and the ther 


mometer showed at times sixteen degrees be'ow 


zero. Some of the troops were severely frost-bitten 
and many of the cattle perished. Five liundred head 
were driven off the night before the march began. 
Fifteen days we 


; e€ consumed in reaching the point 
where until recently had stood Fort Bridger. But 
the fort was now no more, having been burned, with 
Port Supply, by the Utah militia, who were slowly 
retiring before Jolinston’s advance and concentrating 
behind the rocky ramparts of Echo Canyon. 7 
_ Winter Quarters. On the nineteenth of November 
General Jolinston was joined by Colonel Cooke and 
his dragoons. They had had a terrible experience in 
the storms at Devil's Gate and South Pass.* The 
w eather continued so severe that the project of push- 
ing through the mountains that se 1 


ason was aban- 
doned. The ruins of Fort Bridger were used for the 
storage of supplies and the army went into winter 
quarters on Black's Fork. There arose Camp Scott, 
named, as Camp Winfield had been, after the nation’s 
General-in-Chief. ' 

Hostilities Suspended. .\s soon as it was learned 
that General Johnston did not intend to carry on a 
winter campaign, all further interference with the 


*Colonel Cooke 


brought one hund a fi 
r dred and forty-fo 7 
and reported ha d forty-four horses, 


nd reported h ng lost one hundred and thirty-four. “It has been 
of starvation,” he said. “The earth has a no more lifeless, treele 
pansies desert.” One night the thermometer ked_ twenty-fi 
degrees below zero. A bottle of sherry wine froze in a trunk. 


Forward to Fort Bridger. Whe distance was only 
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troops by the militia was forbidden. Some of the Fed- 
eral so'diers, captured by Colonel Thomas Callister’s 
rnor Young. 


command. were released by order of Gove 
Hearing that the troops at Camp Scott were sulfer- 
ron load 


ing for want of sait, the Gevernor sent a W 
of the article to the post commander, with his com- 
pliments. « Johnston refused the gift, but the salt was 
left outside the camp and was used by the common 
“da supply from the 
rs a pound, Later, 
s, were 


so'diers. The officers purchas 
Indians at the rate of five dol 
the Government cattle, run off by the rang 


returned. 

About the first of December the militia began to 
return to their homes. .\ patrol of fifty men, under 
Captain John R. Winder, was left to guard Echo Can- 
yon and its approaches. They kept watch upon the 
Government troops, and reported every movement to 
headquarters at Sait Lake City. 

The Feeling in the East. Meantime, in the East 
and especially at Washington, much anxiety was felt 
and some excitement reigned, The Government was 
indignant over the disasters that had befallen the ex- 
pedition, and all over the land much hot denunciation 
was poured upon Utah and her people. But all the 
biame did not come this way. Leading newspapers 
on both sides of the Atlantic criticized the course of 
the Administration. During the winter memorials 
uture and the citizens, setting forth 


from the Legi 
the situation here, were signed and forwarded to the 
national capital. Congress, after much discussion, 
granted a request from the President for more troops 
and money to carry on the “war.” Three thousand 
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passing Fort Bridger the Major separated from his 
command and returned to that post upon important 
business. Coming unexpectedly upon a body of 
United States troops—ior the infantry were again on 
the marech—he and his adjutant, William Stowell 
were surrounded and captured. ‘lVavlor escaped and 
rejoined his comrades, but Stowell remained a pris- 
oner until peace was proclaimed. 

More Guerilla Tactics. Other commands were also 
scouring the country along the route of the advancing 
column, annoying the men every hour by threatened 
or actual raids. If they did not succeed in dispiriting the 
troops, it was because the .\merican soldier is hard 
to discourage. One cause of discomfiture was 
the absence of the army cavalry, which was still far 
in the rear. The Utah rangers were well mounted, 
and had their own way with the infantry. 

An Attempted Detour. Finding the direct route to 
Salt Lake Valley blocked against him, Colonel Alex- 
ander attempted a detour northward toward Soda 
Springs: but the nimble rangers still hung upon his 
flanks, keeping up their tantalizing Cossack 
warfare. At length the Colonel called a halt and 
convened a council of his officers. Some were in fa- 
vor of forcing their way through Echo Canyon, re- 
gardiess of consequence 
vailed. To proceed farther was deemed imprudent, 
and matters came to a standstill. 


s: but cooler counsels pre- 


Colonel Alexander and Governor Young. Colonel 
Alexander now wrote to Governor Young, complain- 
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ing of the hostile reception given the United 
States troops on the threshold of the Territory, and 
of the unfair methods by which his advance was 
being opposed. He also ititimated that the Governor 
had been guilty of tampering with the ma 
cepting public and private letters.” “he Governor an- 
swered, denying that he had intercepted any letters, 
and reminding the Colonel that the Government it- 
self was responsible for the stopping of the ma He 
justified the mode of warfare by which the citizens 
were defending their homes, and conimmanded the 
troops to leave the Territory, offering to assist them 
to reach Fort Hall or to retire within reach of sup- 
plies from the East. In conclusion the Governor in- 
vited the Colonel and his officers to visit Salt Lake 
City, without troops, promising them a safe escort 
to and from the town, with courteous treatment dur- 
ing their stay. 

General Johnston Arrives. 
It was not until the first week 
in November that General 
Johnston joined Colonel 
Alexander on Black’s Fork. 
Johnston was a great com- 
mander’ and soon infused 
new life and energy into the 
baffled and half dispirited 
troops. Spurning the idea of 
departing a single point from 
the direct route through the 
mountains, he at once or- 
dered a forward movement to Fort Bridger. 


, “inter- 


Genera A. S. Jounston. 
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troops by the militia was forbidden. Some of the Fed- 
eral so’diers, captured by Colonel Thomas Callister’s 
command, were released by order of Governor Young. 
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return to their home A patrol of fifty men, under 
Captain John R. Winder, was left to guard Echo Can 
yon and its approaches. They kept watch upon the 
Government troops, and reported every movement to 
headquarters at Salt Lake City. 

The Feeling in the East.” Meantime, in the East 
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nen made ready to cross the Rocky Mountains and 
reinforce the army on Black's Fork 


ec Kane the Mediator. Just at that time Col- 
mas L.. Kane, a staunch friend to Utah 
, 


rienc went 
to Washington from his 


home in’ Philadelphia, 
and offered his services 
to President Buchanan 
as a mediator between 
the General Government 
and the authorities and 
people of the troubled 
Ter tory. Governor 
Young had previously 
communicated with Col- 
onel Kane, explaining 
his motives in declaring 
martial law and oppos- 
ing the advance of the 
troops. It had been done, 
he said, to bring about 


Tuostas L. Kane. an investigation, and he 


_ requested the Colonel to 
convey this information to the President 


The off 


; ‘ of mediation was accepted, and the Pres- 
ident’s appreciation found words in the following Das- 

ge of his next message to Congress: “I ert re 
fr am tron mentioning the valuable services of Colonel 
Thomas L. Kane, who, from motives of pure benev 
olence and without any : a ae 


official character or pecuni 
Sa ou : a are or pecuniary 
Compensation, visited Utah during the last inclement 
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winte 
tion of the Territory.” 

A Delicate Mission. Colonel Kane was in feeble 
health, and his diplomatic mission, as a private en- 
voy the President, was both delicate and difficult. 
It devolved upon him, as a representative of the Gov- 
ernment, to uphold its dignity and authority, and at 
the same time concede to a people who felt sorely ag- 
grieved all that was just and right. Sailing from New 
York (January, 1858), he crossed the Isthmus, landed 
on the California coast, and proceeded to Utah, ar- 
riving at Salt Lake City on the twenty-fifth of Feb- 
ruary. 

Govern 


the purpose of contributing to the pacifica- 


° 


Young, who had known Colonel Kane on 
the Iowa frontier, gladly welcomed him even before 
and was known. Having explained his mis- 


the e 
sion, and heard what Governor Young and his friends 


had to say, the Colonel set out for Black’s Fork, to 
make known to Governor Cumming the result of his 
interview with the leading men of the Territory. They 
g to receive the new civil officers and give 


Wi 
them a hearty welcome, if they would come to the 
city without the army. 

Colonel Kane bore this message to Camp Scott, dis- 
tant one hundred and thirteen miles, with deep snow 
all the way. Governor Cumming greeted him cor- 
dially, and agreed to go with him, without troops, to 
Salt Lake City. General Johnston vainly endeavored 
to dissuade the Governor from his purpose. 

Governor Cumming Goes to the Capital. Governor 
Cumming set out for the Utah capital on the fifth of 
April. Outside the Federal lines he was met by General 
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